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Teaching Foreign Language by Radio 


By LEONA GLENN 


Miss Glenn is a foreign-language resource teacher in the Columbus 
Public Schools. 


years has been the renaissance of interest in the study of 

foreign language. The demand for more extensive and 
better foreign-language programs increased as business, industry, 
and the government expanded overseas operations, and more and 
more Americans faced the prospect of living abroad, surrounded 
by unfamiliar languages and cultures. When Russian scientific 
and technological progress was vividly dramatized by Sputnik, 
the American public suddenly became aware of some of the 
limitations of a monolingual culture. 

One result of this new interest in the spoken languages of the 
world was the FLES (Foreign Language in the Elementary 
School) movement. During the last ten years, FLES programs 
have mushroomed all over the country. The increased demand 
for foreign-language instruction in the elementary school has 
created many problems for administrators, especially in the large 
school systems. Where could they find teachers with oral profi- 
ciency in a foreign language? How could it be fitted into an 
already crowded program of studies? What would have to be 
omitted? How much time should be allotted for the study of a 
second language? Who should teach the language: specialists 
or regular classroom teachers? qualified Americans or native 
speakers ? 

The Columbus schools chose to have foreign language taught 
by the regular classroom teacher. Columbus policy is not to use 
special teachers in any subject area. Even if an exception were 
made in the case of foreign language, it would be quite difficult 
to provide enough teachers, either native speakers or skilled 
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language specialists, with preparation for elementary-school teach- 
ing and proper certification. The wisdom of drastically expanding 
one area of the curriculum at the expense of the others was also 
considered in making the choice. 

There are many problems to be faced if the classroom 
teacher is asked to teach foreign language. The elementary-school 
teacher today is expected to be proficient in many fields: he must 
be able to teach art, music, and science as well as the basic skills. 
Can we expect him to be fluent in a foreign language, too? How 
can an effective program be started when many teachers have no 
knowledge of any language other than English? Many of those 
who have studied a foreign language learned it by a grammar- 
translation method; they may be able to read the language, but 
lack conversational skill. Can we train or retrain all of our 
teachers so that they will acquire the necessary oral proficiency? 

In view of all of the problems involved in instituting an ele- 
mentary school-foreign language program, Columbus obviously 
could not expect to develop an ideal one in a short time. How- 
ever, the demand was pressing and immediate. It was decided, 
therefore, to experiment with radio lessons as a means of 
instruction. 


. Columbus experiment of teaching foreign language by 
radio began in March, 1959. Ten lessons each in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish were presented to the fourth grade. Each 
fifteen-minute lesson was broadcast twice so that it could be fitted 
into the daily schedule at a convenient time. Participation was 
entirely voluntary, and pupils and teacher chose the language 
they wished to learn. There was no selection of pupils: in each 
class all the children took part in the program. The teachers 
received manuals which contained the materials to be presented 
in the radio lessons, together with pronunciation aids, explana- 
tions of grammatical points, and suggested follow-up exercises 
and games. 

At the end of the series, a quiz was given over the radio. The 
children received mimeographed sheets on which the various 
objects whose names they had learned were pictured. They were 
asked, in the foreign language, to identify certain objects by 
putting numbers on them, to write numbers that were dictated, 
to work simple addition problems, and to color squares as 
directed. 

The average scores of all the children in all three languages 
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showed more than 70 per cent accuracy. This was very grati- 
fying, since the pupils had not been selected and intelligence and 
interest levels varied considerably. Many classes averaged over 80 
per cent, and some over go. A large number of youngsters scored 
100 per cent. 

The teachers were asked to evaluate the lessons and to make 
specific suggestions. Their reactions, along with the test results, 
seemed to indicate that it is possible to teach foreign language 
by radio. 

In 1959-60, the fifth-grade pupils were given instruction in 
the language of their choice, and in 1960-61 the sixth-grade les- 
sons were added. At all levels, the programs are fifteen minutes 
long and are broadcast twice; participation is still voluntary. 

A specific consideration of a number of questions relating 
to the radio foreign-language program will indicate how it 
functions. Among the more important matters are the following: 

1. What are the objectives of the program? 
2. Why is it voluntary? 
3. What is achieved by having all pupils in the participating schools receive 
the lessons? 
. What languages are being offered? 
. What is the content of the radio lessons? 
. What methods are used by the radio and classroom teachers? 
. How is the program tied in with other areas in the curriculum? 
. What foreign-language background do the classroom teachers have? 
. What help is given to the classroom teachers? 
. What factors determine success? 
11. Is there provision for continuity? 
12. What lies ahead for elementary school-foreign language instruction? 
13. What responsibility should teacher-training institutions assume? 


~ 
CoO CONT AVS 


The objectives of the radio foreign-language program are: to 
create an interest in the study of the spoken languages; to help 
break down prejudices and create a tolerant attitude toward 
people with different languages and backgrounds; and to learn 
some of the basic pronunciation, vocabulary, and expression 
patterns of the foreign language studied. 

As boys and girls who are participating move into junior and 
senior high school, a study will be made of the effect of the radio 
lessons on their achievement in secondary-school classes. Thus 
we can measure to some extent our degree of success in reaching 
the more tangible goals. 

It is hoped that the voluntary nature of the program will 
increase its success by inspiring wholehearted co-operation and 
enthusiasm on the part of teachers and students alike. Together 
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they make the decision to study a foreign language and choose 
the language they wish to learn. The enthusiastic classroom 
teacher is the key to a successful program, for only such a teacher 
can generate interest and develop proficiency among the pupils. 

In the classes that participate, all of the pupils, rather than 
a selected number, receive the lessons. Back of this policy is the 
belief that all children should have contact with a foreign lan- 
guage at some time in their school careers. Those with limited 
ability in other areas often show surprising linguistic ability. 
When the class and teacher have a great deal of enthusiasm, even 
those with low I.Q.’s do remarkably well. Some knowledge of a 
language may enrich a child’s life and make him a little more 
tolerant and understanding of people with different backgrounds 
and customs. To live in today’s world, all citizens must be 
informed, for our relations with other countries are drawing us 
ever closer to one another. 


os instruction is now being given in French, German, and 
Spanish because of the various preferences of both teachers 
and pupils. Teachers usually feel more secure when they are 
working with a language of which they have some knowledge. 
Children, too, have different preferences because of varied home 
and family backgrounds. Furthermore, in line with the policy 
of the United States Office of Education, the languages offered are 
those for which there are teachers and which can be continued 
in junior and senior high schools. 

The content of a fifteen-minute weekly program must neces- 
sarily be limited; however, teachers receive a great deal of addi- 
tional material which they may use if they wish. The actual 
lessons include the common, everyday expressions of the lan- 
guage. The vocabulary pertains to the environment, interests, and 
activities of the pupils: greetings, numbers, time, days, months, 
weather, the classroom, the family, clothes, colors, the home, and 
food. Although many of these can only be touched upon, many 
classroom teachers provide additional material of their own and 
develop a more thorough study of them. Each year the lessons 
include most of the vocabulary presented during the previous 
year, but the approach is different. More verb forms and sentence 
patterns are introduced for the higher grades. 

The radio teacher is necessarily limited by the medium. Un- 
like a classroom situation or a television lesson, here it is impos- 
sible to avoid the use of English altogether. Once the word or 
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phrase is introduced, however, as much oral drill as possible is 
provided. The children do not learn just a series of related words: 
when the name of an object is learned, it is used in various simple 
sentence patterns. 

Obviously the radio lesson is too short to provide sufficient 
drill to make responses automatic. The manual, however, contains 
many drills, techniques, and games which the classroom teacher 
may use to supplement the radio work. 

The amount of time that is devoted each week to the study 
of the language varies considerably. In a few cases, the radio 
lesson is all the instruction that the children receive. The addi- 
tional time allotted ranges from fifteen minutes to as high as 
three hours a week in a few instances. The average extra time 
spent is a half hour to forty-five minutes each week. 

Classroom teachers have been very clever in relating the for- 
eign languages to other areas. The relationship is natural in 
geography and history, for children begin to study other lands 
and other peoples in the middle grades. The art class produces 
visual impressions which strengthen the concepts learned orally 
and provide artistic expression for the pupils’ ideas about foreign 
lands. In the music class, teachers use songs and folk dances of 
other countries. In arithmetic, the numbers may be given in 
French, Spanish, or German. Stories about other lands attract 
some of the children. They get books at the library and often 
bring to class related newspaper and magazine articles. Creative 
writing groups, finding inspiration in their foreign-language les- 
sons, have produced stories and plays which involve the foreign 
words and phrases that the children know. School assembly pro- 
grams for special occasions feature the songs, dances, and customs 
of France, Mexico, or Germany; many of these programs are 
presented entirely in the foreign language or languages that are 
being studied. 

Many teachers are able to make the language a part of the 
whole program by using it throughout the day in greetings, com- 
mands, and expressions of courtesy. The time, date, weather, and 
other common conversational topics are given every day in 
this way. 


F , ypenge survey of the foreign-language background of teach- 
ers whose classes receive the lessons shows that only a few 
have had no contact with any foreign language. Perhaps this is 
true because of the voluntary nature of the program. Most of the 
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teachers had Latin, French, Spanish, or German in high school 
or college, or both. Several had majors in foreign language. Many 
of those teaching German learned the language at home or in 
the early grades in elementary school. One teacher was born 
and raised in Germany, and several have lived and worked for a 
while in a foreign country or have served in the Armed Forces. 

The teachers are improving their conversational skill in vari- 
ous ways. Some, in addition to learning along with the children 
in the classroom, make use of records or listen to television 
lessons. Many attend in-service classes or adult-education groups. 
Others are enrolled in university courses, and a few even have 
native tutors. 

The classroom teachers receive help from a number of sources. 
The manuals used in conjunction with the radio lessons contain 
pertinent information about the language, including aids for 
pronunciation and explanations of grammatical points. In addi- 
tion, many kinds of exercises, games, and songs are provided, with 
suggestions for their use in the classroom. Twice each year in- 
service classes are offered in each language. In these, teaching 
method, as well as the language itself, may be learned. 

The children themselves are often sources of aid. There are 
several who have lived abroad, some who are newly arrived immi- 
grants, and others whose parents have worked or served in the 
Armed Forces overseas. There are also some children of foreign- 
born war brides. In addition, parents who speak the languages 
that are taught have frequently offered their assistance. Gifted 
high-school students and practice teachers are also helping. 

The background of the teacher does not have as much influ- 
ence on the results achieved by a class as one might imagine. 
Although some previous knowledge of the language being studied 
is no doubt helpful, progress seems to depend more on what 
is actually done in the classroom. As stated earlier, the key to 
the success of the radio lessons in foreign language, as in other 
areas, is the enthusiastic classroom teacher. In many ways, the 
foreign-language program is a kind of team-teaching effort. When 
all members of the team—principal, teachers, and pupils—co- 
operate fully with the radio teacher, the results are excellent. 


NE of the more serious problems in respect to the foreign- 
language program as it now exists is the frequent failure 
to provide continuity. Several factors are responsible. In certain 
areas there is a large turnover of pupils as children move in and 
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out of school districts with great frequency. During a semester as 
many as 50 per cent of the pupils in one class may change. High 
turnover is perhaps most common in underprivileged areas, but 
our population is becoming increasingly mobile in every part 
of the city. 

Changes in pupil population may also be caused by changes 
in school-district locations. When a new building is erected, whole 
class sections are transferred from the overcrowded schools to the 
new school. The classrooms in the school may not be equipped 
to receive any of the language programs, and there is no way of 
guaranteeing that in the new situation a pupil will have the 
opportunity to continue the language he has started. 

Another reason for lack of continuity is the variable interest 
of the teachers in the program: a child may start French in the 
fourth grade, his fifth-grade teacher may prefer to work with 
German, and the teacher in the sixth grade may teach Spanish. 
Perhaps someone along the line is not interested in any foreign 
language and prefers to spend the time on some other area of 
special interest or on the usual classroom subjects. As the children 
move from grade to grade, their assignments are not based upon 
the language they studied in the previous grade. 

Turnover in teaching personnel also makes continuity diff- 
cult to maintain. Sometimes the whole corps of teachers in a given 
school is new; most of them may be on their first teaching assign- 
ment. They want to get established in the regular school situation 
before attempting any additional work. If they have had training 
in a foreign language, it may not be the same one that their pupils 
have studied. 

Temporary breaks in continuity also occur. These may be the 
result of malfunction of equipment; other class activities, such 
as field trips, school parties, and programs for special days; re- 
hearsals for other activities; a teacher’s illness; a student teacher 
who does not want to work with the language; or human error 
—forgetting to turn on the radio at the right time. If a class misses 
many lessons and gets too far behind, the radio lessons may be 
dropped. 

However, there are many schools which manage to establish 
a continuous program in grades four, five, and six. This is achieved 
in various ways. Some schools concentrate on only one language: 
the teachers, no matter what their background is, will work on the 
particular language chosen by the entire school. This may put 
them at a disadvantage, but the pupils benefit. 
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In other schools, arrangements are made to exchange whole 
classes or groups of pupils for the foreign-language lesson. In 
this way the teachers are able to work with a language they know. 
Sometimes an extra fifteen minutes or more is added before or 
after the radio lesson for direct instruction. This gives the children 
each week a half hour or more of practice in the foreign language. 
If the program is to be effective, extra time for drill should 
be added. 

A few schools make tape recordings of the radio lessons. 
Later the pupils are divided into groups according to the language 
they wish to learn, and each group meets with a teacher who has 
some knowledge of it. 

Some sixth-grade classes, in which students have learned 
something of two, or even three, languages, receive two (rarely 
three) different lessons. Those listening may gather in a corner 
of the room around the radio, but sometimes the whole class 
listens to both lessons. When this is the case, all of the children 
usually learn both languages and do very well in them. 


A" THE present time, all levels of instruction in foreign lan- 


guage are undergoing transition. Already more interest in 
learning languages is being shown by prospective teachers, and 
more persons are training for careers in this area. It seems likely 
that the number of elementary-school teachers who have had some 
foreign-language training will increase. Eventually there will be 
teachers who are able to make such instruction a part of their 
regular weekly schedules. In the interest of uniformity, programs 
would be planned and supervised by a language specialist, and 
some phases might still be presented by radio or television. 

In the meantime, the colleges and universities must give more 
attention to preparing good foreign-language teachers at all levels. 
The language departments must offer courses which will produce 
proficiency in understanding and speaking as well as some 
knowledge of the culture and literature of the foreign country. 

For elementary-school teachers, the foreign-language training 
should deal with vocabulary and subject-matter of interest to 
children. The amount that teachers learn need not be extensive, 
but it should be learned thoroughly and with correct pronuncia- 
tion and acceptable accent. The training course should include 

[ Continued on page 139] 












Modern Language in the Elementary School: 
a Study of Purposes and Programs 


This paper was compiled from materials prepared by the Modern 
Language Study Staff of the Center for School Experimentation 
at Ohio State University. Study staff members are Edward Allen, 
Associate Professor (Department of Education and University 
School); Martha King, Assistant Professor (Department of Edu- 
cation); and Stanley Sapon, Associate Professor (Department of 
Romance Languages, College of Arts and Sciences); and from Uni- 
versity School: Elizabeth Davis, Instructor; Mary Jane Loomis, 
Professor and Co-ordinator of Elementary Studies; Roberta 
Utterback, Associate Professor; and Melba Woodruff, Instructor. 
Alexander Frazier, Center director, is chairman of the group. 


| Major curriculum problem facing public-school systems 


today is the development of a modern-language program 

in keeping with the ideals of proficiency currently being 
advocated in this field. If Americans are to learn to understand 
another language when it is spoken and to speak it so that it can 
be understood, then certainly more time must be devoted to its 
study than has been available in the typical two-year program in 
most of our schools. 

Attempts to meet this challenge seem to be taking three 
directions. First, many high schools are trying to redevelop their 
advanced (third- and fourth-year) classes in the modern lan- 
guages. Mr. Conant’s statement that longer study of one language 
is preferable to shorter study of two’ supports this development. 
Second, a good many schools are beginning language study in the 
seventh grade. While these programs are usually justified on 
the grounds of providing more adequately for able learners, a 
growing tendency to open such classes to all interested students 
seems likely. 

The third direction is toward the teaching of modern lan- 
guage in the elementary schools. Some persons are advocating 
that the program be a continuous one from kindergarten on;* 
however, the recommendation of the Foreign Language Study of 
the Modern Language Association that instruction begin in the 


1The American High School Today: a First Report to Interested Citizens. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 

2 Andersson, Theodore. “The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School.”” Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953. (Lithoprinted). 
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third grade® is probably more widely accepted. At any rate, an 
increasing number of elementary schools are trying to discover 
the value of beginning modern-language instruction in the third 
grade or in the middle grades—most often, it seems, in grade four. 

As a result of the concern expressed by Ohio school systems 
that are working with the new elementary-school language pro- 
grams, the Center for School Experimentation invited represen- 
tatives of twelve school systems* to meet in May, 1960, to consider 
the value of a co-operative Modern Language Study. The result 
is the affiliation of these systems and their definition in October, 
1960, of three substudies: (1) Modern Language in the Elemen- 
tary School: a Study of Purposes and Programs, (2) Continuity 
in the Junior High School Modern Language Program, and (3) 
The Language Laboratory: a Critical Study of Its Values. 


7 first substudy, which has as its objectives defining the 
purposes of, and establishing criteria for, program develop- 
ment in the elementary school, is our immediate concern in this 
paper. In the material that follows, eleven topics are identified 
briefly and then followed by sample questions of the kind that 


will guide the investigation. 

1. Purpose. The purpose or purposes accepted for the inclu- 
sion of modern language in the elementary-school program will 
determine its shape. Thus we may wish to define more fully than 
we have our answers to questions such as these: 


What purposes are proposed? 

How realistic are these purposes? 

How do they relate to the general purposes of the elementary-school 
program? 

May there be differences in purpose proposed by specialists and general 
teachers that will have to be reconciled? 

For whom are the various purposes most appropriate? 

Which purposes do we believe to be most defensible in our situations? 

What difference will selection of purpose make in our program planning? 


2. Content. What we choose for children to learn tells us 
something about our purposes, of course. We need to be aware 
of the relationship of content to purpose and to make content 
choices purposefully. The following questions for study may help 


3 This appears in numerous bulletins available from the Association, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, New York. 

4 Participating school systems are Bexley, Canton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Findlay, 
Grandview Heights, Kettering, Middletown, Newark, Ottawa Hills, Sandusky, and 
Worthington. 
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us become more thoughtful in planning content for our program: 

Are there choices to be made in the vocabulary presented to children? If so, 
what differences might be tested in what they are to learn? 


To what extent do we need to plan to make sure that basic language pat- 
terns are learned in our program? 

Do children’s interests enter into the teaching of modern language in the 
elementary school? What may children themselves suggest? 

Can modern-language teaching be related to other parts of the program? 


3. Method. In general, the audio-lingual approach is consid- 
ered basic to the teaching of modern language to young children 
as it is to all beginners. We may need to establish some guidelines 
for helping teachers who may not be fully educated in the use 
of modern methods. Also, we may need to assess the variety of 
printed materials designed for beginners. Some questions of 
concern might include: 

How much proficiency in oral language should be required of elementary- 
school language teachers? How can they be helped to attain it? 

In the development of ability to speak and understand, how much attention 
should be given to hearing other speakers besides the teacher? 

To what extent is printed material of value in the elementary-school 
program? 

What kinds of guides will help teachers improve their methods? 

To what extent can individual needs and interests be provided for in a 
program geared largely to skill development and group instruction? 


4. Materials. Elementary-school teaching materials are gen- 
erally in the form of guides to content or picture charts to use in 
conversation. 

Are there other kinds of materials that teachers might find useful? 

What materials are now available? How useful are these? 

Do tapes have a place in the elementary-school program? 

Can television make a unique contribution? 

What kinds of help do teachers of modern language in the elementary 
school think they need? 

Is there a place for the language laboratory in the elementary school? 


5. Teachers. One of the key problems in developing an ade- 
quate program of modern-language instruction at this level is the 
selection of able teachers. Study of the kinds of teachers that can 
be used in the program and the kind that ideally should be 
sought seems necessary. The study group is concerned also about 
the classroom teacher’s background in modern language. Such 
background is of value in enabling teachers to keep abreast of 
their pupils; also it may lead to selection of teachers for the lan- 
guage program itself. Another of the group’s concerns has to do 
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with the attitudes and feelings about the special program that 
may develop among regular classroom teachers. 


What kinds of teachers are we presently using in the modern-language pro- 
gram of the elementary school? 

What problems do we encounter in using teachers who are not adequately 
prepared in elementary education or perhaps have not received any pro- 
fessional education? 

What kinds of help do such teachers need? 

Can we teach general teachers enough modern language so that some of 
them can either follow up or actually teach the language? 

How do regular teachers feel about the modern-language program? What 
kinds of contributions can they make to its success? 


6. Grade placement. Many questions are being asked about 
the best place to start a modern language. Perhaps comparisons 
may be made in terms of objectives and outcomes when schools 
begin at different levels in accordance with local policy. 

How will objectives differ according to the level at which the program is 
begun? 

Is it possible to recommend a grade level at which instruction might best 
begin? 

Are there problems of confusion when children begin the study of another 
language during their first year at school? What influences may affect the 
rest of the program in later grades? 

How much value is there in beginning a language later in the elementary 
school; that is, how much learning may be expected? 


7. Pupil selection. One of the recurrent problems seems to be 
selection of pupils for the program. 


What happens when the program is voluntary? 

What happens when the program is offered only to superior pupils? 

What kinds of problems have to be faced when all children are involved? 

Is there a point at which a program that begins with all children might be 
expected to become more selective? 

Is there such a thing as language aptitude? If so, should it be considered at 
this level ? 

To what extent is cross-grade grouping a possibility? 


8. Selection of language. Programs differ in respect to which 
languages or how many are offered in the elementary school. The 
reasoning behind the selection of one or more languages differs 
considerably also. 


What criteria would seem best for use in selecting the language or languages 
to be taught? 

Does it matter which language is selected? 

Should criteria differ from one community or situation to another? 


9. Time and scheduling. Decisions on how much time shall 
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be devoted to language study and how it shall be scheduled seem 
to pose many problems. 





Is there a minimum amount of time that should be devoted to language 
study? 

Is it better to have more short periods than fewer long periods? 

Is there a preferred time of day for language instruction? 

What about after-school or Saturday scheduling? 

Should the amount of time involved be closely related to age? 

Is flexibility of time important? 








10. Continuity. Making sure that language instruction really 
adds up to something and that avoidable gaps do not occur is of 
major concern. 






Can we plan so that content is really cumulative? 

How are we to provide for new pupils who may not have had prior lan- 
guage study? 

Can we help prepare for continuity by working with our junior—-high school 
colleagues in getting ready to receive our pupils? 

How can we help in planning a multitrack program? 








11. Evaluation. The use of the audio-lingual method of teach- 
ing means that we need to develop new methods of testing 
progress. 






How can we provide for continuous evaluation of the success of the 
program? 

Should we specify what is to be learned by grade levels so that growth can 
be measured in vocabulary, sentence patterns, and so on; or should we 
avoid setting standards by grades, especially in early years? 

Can we measure ability to speak and understand the language? 

How important is evaluation in this program? 

Can we keep track of attitudes and the like? 

Who should be involved in over-all evaluation? 














Soe systems now experimenting with modern language in 
the elementary schools are using a great many approaches, 
some of them developed or adopted without too much thought 
in respect to objectives. As yet, tested criteria for use in developing 
extended modern-language programs do not exist. In fact, many 
of the major problems in such extensions have yet to be thought 
through in enough detail for policy makers to gain guidance in 
how to set valid objectives, plan for program development that 
would aim at their realization, and then provide for assessment 
of their success. It is toward the development of such criteria that 
this particular aspect of the Modern Language Study is directed. 















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Practical Idealism! 


HE establishment of the Peace Corps and the enthusiasm 

with which it has been received by the public in general 

and college students in particular are highly encouraging. 
The development of the Corps may, in the long run, prove to 
have been one of the most important actions taken by the Kennedy 
Administration. 

The idea of an organization of young people for service in 
foreign countries is not new. Many private groups, of which the 
American Friends Service Committee is probably the best known, 
for years have been carrving on programs similar to the one pro- 
posed for the Peace Curps. Experience has demonstrated their 
value and practicability. For some years Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Congressman Henry S. Reuss, Victor Reuther, Max Lerner, 
and others have been discussing the idea of developing a youth 
organization under government auspices for service abroad. In 
September, 1960, the Colorado State University Research Foun- 
dation received a Congressional appropriation to study the prob- 
lem. During the presidential campaign, Senator Kennedy made 
numerous favorable references to the matter. Conferences held 
on a number of college campuses during the autumn discussed the 
subject. In mid-February, the Colorado State research team re- 
ported its preliminary findings to President Kennedy, and about 
the same time a special report by R. Sargent Shriver was made 
public. On March 1, the President announced the organization 
of the Corps on a temporary basis, and stated that it would begin 
pilot projects as soon as possible. 

The public response has been overwhelmingly favorable. 
More than seventeen thousand applications for enrollment have 
been received. Many colleges and universities are studying the 
matter and will no doubt have an active part in putting the plan 
into operation. Friends of Ohio State University have reason to 
be proud of the large part this institution is playing in the move- 
ment. Under the leadership of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., stu- 


1 The writer is grateful to a number of persons in the office of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations of Ohio State University who made available 
documentary material that was utilized in writing this editorial. 
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dents here are carrying on an active program of study and 
promotion. During the week between the winter and spring 
quarters (March 18-26), some twenty-five of them made a special 
trip to Washington and New York to learn more about the plans 
from officials of the United States and other countries. 

It is expected that members of the Corps will work in a 
wide variety of fields, including teaching, community planning, 
agriculture, home demonstrations, civil engineering, building 
trades, secretarial work, medicine, nursing, sanitation, and recrea- 
tion. They will go only to countries that request service and will 
be very carefully selected on the basis of personal qualities as 
well as educational and technical qualifications. In the words of 
the questionnaire, 


Peace Corps volunteers should have technical ability, physical 
stamina and emotional stability. They must be able to adapt them- 
selves to an unfamiliar way of life and to work overseas with peoples 
of all colors, religions, races, and cultures. Many volunteers will work 
and live apart from other Americans. Proficiency in a language other 
than English often will be necessary. The usual length of service will 
be two years. 


Members of the Peace Corps will face many difficulties. As 
citizens of one of the wealthiest and most powerful nations, which 
is a prominent target of Communist propaganda, they will be 
distrusted by many people. Many of them will have to contend 
with the stereotype of the Ugly American. Frequently they will 
be living and working with people of other races who have heard 
about Little Rock but not about the economic and social progress 
of Negroes in the United States during recent years. 

But they will have exceptional opportunities to assist in 
the material and social progress of the underdeveloped countries, 
promote better understanding among nations, and thus contribute 
to the easing of international tensions. As citizens of the United 
States, they will be in a position to demonstrate the falsity of the 
propaganda that pictures America as a land of money-grubbers, 
Negro-haters, and warmongers. They will have opportunity to 
learn how other people live and after their return they will be 
able to help educate their fellow Americans with respect to the 
lives of other peoples in the world of today. We envy those who 
are fortunate enough to be selected for tasks so challenging. 
[Continued on page 140] 
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Ornas, Fettx J., editor. Language Teaching Today: Report of the Language 
Laboratory Conference Held at Indiana University, January 22-23, 1960. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and 
Linguistics, Indiana University, 1960. xii ++ 222 pp. (International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, Part II, Vol. 26, No. 4, October, 1960). 


The Language Laboratory Conference, held in January, 1960, brought 
together twenty-five outstanding leaders in the field of audio-visual lan- 
guage teaching, who have backgrounds in linguistics, psychology, and 
foreign language. This small group of experts probed the many current 
problems in the use of the foreign-language laboratory and shared their 
experience and knowledge with the other Conference participants. The 
various papers presented and collected in this volume testify to the need 
for such a Conference, to the new leadership roles being developed, and 
to the emergence of program revision at all levels of instruction. 

There is no longer a question of whether or not to have a language 
laboratory; the issue today is what kind to have and how to use it. There 
is, for example, sharp disagreement among the experts on the merits of 
the audio-active earphone versus the record-playback equipment; with the 
former, the student hears his voice as he talks, while the latter allows 
him to record his work and then play back the entire sequence, including 
the model voice of the teacher. Among the new techniques brought to the 
attention of the group, the use of pattern practice and structure drills was 
strongly recommended. 

The following were all discussed in relation to the language labora- 
tory: the national situation, future prospects, equipment, techniques, test- 
ing, the impact of Title III of the National Defense Education Act, and 
the teaching machine with its special problems in programing. In addition, 
there were two presentations on the use of audio-visual materials. 

This book supports one obvious fact: much work is yet to be done 
before there can be either understanding or consensus about objectives 
and procedures in the teaching of foreign language. However, teachers 
and administrators should find it an excellent aid in their efforts to under- 
stand the complexity of current problems and attitudes in the field. 


Mezza D. WoopruFF 


Huesener, THeopore. Audio-Visual Techniques in Teaching Foreign 
Languages: a Practical Handbook. New York: New York University 
Press, 1960. xii + 164 pp. 

According to the Preface, the primary aim of this book is to provide 

“a practical handbook for the teacher of foreign languages in the use of 

audio-visual devices” (page iv). In recognition of both the recent, rapid 
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development of mechanical devices and the language teacher’s lack of ex- 
perience in using them, the author has compiled an amazing amount of 
concise descriptive material covering all levels of instruction and most of 
the equipment available, from the simplest to the more elaborate and most 
recent. The descriptions of the different kinds of equipment are supple- 
mented by discussion of various procedures and techniques and by illustra- 
tive lessons in French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Latin. Three widely 
disputed devices—the tape recorder, television, and the foreign-language 
laboratory—are discussed in great detail. The Appendix comprises an ex- 
cellent bibliography as well as lists of recommended sources of books, 
bulletins, filmstrips, films, records, pictures, games, and tapes in several 
languages. There is a wide selection of materials, including teachers’ 
guides, for the teaching of foreign language at the elementary-school level. 

By making extensive use of the outline method of listing various points 
to support a statement, Mr. Huebener has produced a very readable book. 
He has presented much pertinent material covering procedures, advan- 
tages, limitations, usefulness, criteria for selection, and so on—all with 
the same impartiality. 

The principal importance of the book is that it makes available a 
professional linguist’s and educator’s evaluation of audio-visual materials, 
described until now only by manufacturers and salesmen. In addition, the 
author has provided the kind of guidelines which answer the needs of inse- 


cure or beginning teachers as well as those who want to be more creative 


in their programs. Me sa D. WoopruFF 


SmitH, Mortimer. A Citizens Manual for Public Schools: a Guide for 
School Board Members and Other Laymen. Washington, D.C.: Council 
for Basic Education, 1959. x + 96 pp. 


At first blush it appears that Mortimer Smith, editor of the Council for 
Basic Education Bulletin, is writing tongue in cheek in the Foreword, 
subtitled “What to Expect,” or “Let the Reader Beware”: “Anyone who 
assumes the responsibility of adding to the annual output of what is 
euphemistically called educational literature ought to be required to justify 
the crime” (page vii). Further reading in this monograph, however, makes 
it apparent that with these opening words begins the attack, sometimes 
direct and sometimes oblique, on the “educationist,” and the main weapon 
seems to be condemnation by the label. 

The reviewer makes this observation without rancor; rather, it is made 
regretfully, for he believes that the issues in which the Council is basically 
interested are vital ones to be considered, openly, by people of good will 
who are genuinely concerned with establishing the purposes of public edu- 
cation. This type of analysis is often difficult to conduct when isolated prac- 
tices are presented and the impression is given that these are broadly 
representative of public education at large. Further complicating objective 
analysis, the Council for Basic Education position seems to be taken on 
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hallowed ground. The purposes and tasks of education are too complex, in 
the judgment of the reviewer, to be determined by a single categorical 
stand. It is not self-evident, for example, that wisdom resides in the liberally 
educated person per se, and that “the present is understandable only through 
knowledge of the past” (page 30). 

Mr. Smith is to be commended, however, for stating forthrightly that 
this monograph “is written, unabashedly, from a point of view (or bias if 
you will)” (page viii). It is intended as a guide to citizens who wish to be 
informed about the position of the Council for Basic Education and who 
are interested in criteria, endorsed by the Council, to guide them in apprais- 
ing the schools of their communities. In addition to providing such mate- 
rial, the monograph suggests a role for the board-of-education member, lists 
scholarly services from which interested laymen can secure specific infor- 
mation, defines terms frequently used in a discussion of education, and 
mentions further readings for those who want to acquire more information 
about issues that have been raised. 

The Council for Basic Education performs a needed service in con- 
tinuing to raise the “what” questions and in taking a position in respect 
to how they should be answered. It is of serious concern to the reviewer, 
however, that the position appears to be both rigid and circumscribed. 
More productive effort could result if the Council would present additional 
supportive data for the solution that it champions. Further, it would be well 
for the Council to grant that those who believe strongly in the liberal-arts 
approach to basic education are disposed to work objectively with those 
who, though equally sincere, may think differently. a 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M., AND Saytor, J. GALEN. Modern Secondary Edu- 
cation: Basic Principles and Practices. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1959. xvi + 766 pp. 

This book is a completely rewritten version of an earlier volume, 
Secondary Education: Basic Principles and Practices. It maintains the 
original purpose of helping persons preparing to be secondary-school 
teachers to understand the total institution of which they will be a part. 
Its scope embraces discussions between teachers and pupils (Chapters 1-2), 
the secondary school in American life (Chapters 3-6), curriculum (Chap- 
ters 9-14), teaching (Chapters 15-17), and the administrative structure of 
secondary schools (Chapters 18-19). New content includes materials deal- 
ing with comparative education (Chapters 7-8), recent issues and criticisms 
of education with their implications, and the relationship between sec- 
ondary and higher education. The emphasis of the book continues to be on 
curriculum, although all sections are treated in a thorough and scholarly 
fashion. 

The volume is comprehensive and well documented. As the following 
quotations illustrate, it deals basically with what secondary education is 
rather than with what it should be: 
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What do all these data add up to? They show, we conclude, that 
high school pupils throughout the United States are taking very similar 
lists of subjects in grades g-12. . . . we may conclude that in grades 
9-12, the majority of students take three years of English, and most take 
four; three years of social studies; two years of science; two years of 
mathematics; and two to four years of physical education (page 330). 
The fact can hardly be overemphasized that the extraclass activity pro- 
gram is a large-scale operation in the American high school and in- 
volves duties on the part of all teachers. Even in 1950, a United States 
Office of Education report estimated the existence of 194,512 separate 
activity groups, nearly 200,000 teacher-sponsors, and 3,890,240 pupil- 
members (page 592). 

The annotated bibliographies which conclude each chapter are selec- 
tive, varied, and up-to-date. Equally current are the tables and statistical 
data interspersed throughout the text. 

The authors have employed a primarily historical approach to the 
topics they examine. It is unfortunate that they chose to limit their treat- 
ment of future educational problems and trends largely to the last four 
pages rather than to deal with them more fully throughout the book. They 
do not hesitate, however, to announce their position on controversial issues, 
but do differentiate between opinion and fact, as in the following: 


Effective teaching consists, as we see it, of helping pupils identify 
and solve significant problems. Sometimes these problems are originally 
those of the pupil and sometimes they are modified or even set by the 
teacher’s direction (page 559). 

There are times when the reader may wish that the authors had dis- 
tinguished more carefully between junior-high school and senior-high 
school education, and that they had tried to pose a greater number of vital 
questions. The encyclopedic nature of the work, while an asset for the 
serious student, may prevent the less sophisticated reader from establishing 
personal identification with the content. However, for a textbook of such 
scope and depth, it is easy to read. 

Modern Secondary Education should be quite useful to anyone who 
wants a comprehensive understanding or review of the development and 
status of present-day public secondary education. It has much to offer the 
experienced teacher as well as the advanced undergraduate. 


FREDERICK R. CyPHERT 


Reiter, THEoporE L. Divisional Administration in English Education. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1959. pp. 149-212. 
(University of California Publications in Education, Vol. 12, No. 3). 


Bigness in any organization has both positive and negative features. 
Large-scale organizations in business and in education are constantly faced 
with problems of overcentralization and loss of effective touch with opera- 
tional levels. School districts are becoming fewer and larger under the 
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pressure of providing more efficient, economical, and effective instruction. 
At the same time the organizational controls are being more and more 
removed from local areas and centralized in a larger unit. 

The key words are efficiency and democracy. Can efficiency, in the 
sense of ability to provide more adequate and effective educational pro- 
grams, and democracy, in the sense of local autonomy and participation in 
decision-making by the people, be achieved simultaneously? These are the 
problems discussed in the volume. More particularly, the book is a research 
report on the English educational system’s effort to utilize the large and 
more efficient organization while preserving local autonomy and decentral- 
ization of controls. 

It is pointed out that England in a bold and courageous New Education 
Act (1944) recognized the advantages of having efficiency in large-scale 
educational organization along with a built-in provision for maximum 
local autonomy. Local education authorities were given a broad mandate 
rather than a series of specific charges through “schemes of divisional ad- 
ministration” (page 171). Districts were set up into divisions, each with 
defined authority and responsibility. 

The author thoroughly explains and discusses divisional administration 
in England and examines the case against it in both its practical and theo 
retical aspects. He systematically evaluates the contributions of divisional 
administration and explores implications of the idea for American education. 

In a period in America marked by urbanization and increasingly larger 
administrative units in respect to area and people represented, this is a most 
timely and worthy contribution. Many of our larger metropolitan centers— 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto—are formulating and implementing a form 
of divisional administration. Toronto has divided the city school district 
into eleven local divisions. Chicago has established city-area divisions under 
the metropolitan school district with defined autonomous representations 
and responsibilities. Many other large educational organizations have made 
efforts to provide local autonomy within the larger central organization. 
In light of the growing problem of bigness in educational units and our 
concern with preserving maximum grass-roots participation and control, 
this work is particularly timely. T. J. Junoon 


Knapp, Rosert H. Guidance in the Elementary School. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc. 1959. xiv + 394 pp. 

Now that organized guidance programs are characteristic of many 
secondary schools, some of the textbook writers in this field have turned 
their attention from the high school to the elementary school. Robert H. 
Knapp is one of these. In 1953, he published Practical Guidance Methods 
for Counselors, Teachers, and Administrators, which is primarily a hand- 
book on high-school guidance problems. Guidance in the Elementary 
School is similar in approach and intent. In fact, he has used many of the 
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same sources in both works, although he has changed the emphasis on 
particular references. Traxler, for example, is cited twice in the first book 
and twelve times in the current one. 

An omnibus affair, this book comprises eighteen chapters divided 
into four parts. Part One is concerned with tests, check lists, interviews, 
and other guidance techniques. Part Two considers the problems related 
to the formation of groups in the elementary school. Entitled “Guiding 
Children,” Part Three is a catchall section that deals with orientation, 
health, vocational guidance, atypical learning aptitudes, and physical 
handicaps. The final part discusses the administration and evaluation of 
guidance programs. 

Although the treatment of health guidance is excellent, many of the 
topics, especially the material on testing, are presented in sketchy fashion. 
This weakness is partially compensated for by the extensive bibliographies 
at the end of each section. On the whole, however, this introductory text- 


book does not appear to be as thorough as a number of the recent ones on 


elementary-school guidance. ss 


University of Notre Dame 


Workman, JoHN Rowe. New Horizons of Higher Education: Innovation 
and Experimentation at Brown University. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. viii + 88 pp. 

An experimental curriculum known as the Identification and Criticism 
of Ideas was introduced at Brown University in 1953. After having evalu- 
ated the educational problems of the “rising Generation” (page 3), the 
faculty at Brown concluded that the first two years of college urgently 
needed attention. During this period, the student was expected to achieve 
the breadth of a liberal education, the depth of academic preparation for a 
field of concentration, and some level of maturity in goals, values, and 
plans. However, the typical curriculum for these years duplicated the 
secondary-school experience and offered scattered subjects with stereotyped 
methods and uninspired teachers. To counteract these deficiencies, the IC 
curriculum, as it is called, was superimposed upon the standard curriculum 
of distribution courses for the purpose of motivating lowerclassmen and 
developing in them “a critical attitude, a sense of taste [and] the ability 
to reflect” (page 81). 

These goals were to be accomplished by introducing a selected group 
of able Freshmen and Sophomores to the basic ideas in a field of study 
through the use of a central classic as a primary source—for example, The 
Wealth of Nations in economics. Class size was limited to twenty students 
and an atmosphere of critical analysis and discussion was created. The class 
proceeded to analyze one of the book’s ideas, such as economic liberalism, 
and to develop it by means of supporting and contrasting references. As a 
part of the experiment, a participatory method of instruction was used to 
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replace the traditional authority of the lecture and textbook; the student 
had considerable responsibility for analysis. 

New Horizons of Higher Education, which gives an account of this 
experiment, is a stimulating book that should provide encouragement and 
new thoughts for administrators and faculty members who are concerned 
with curriculum improvement. However, it leaves some questions un- 
answered. There is no mention of a formal evaluation of the experiment. 
Its success is implied by two or three choice student testimonials and the 
subsequent expansion of the program. Again, the book leaves the reader 
with the feeling that he now knows more about Brown University and the 
value of the classics than about the experimental curriculum. It is almost 
with a wave of the pennant that the knotty problems of the philosophy, 
introduction, operation, and evaluation of the experiment are considered. 
In fact, some suspicion might be raised that the underlying motivation for 
the book is to justify the support of the Carnegie foundation rather than 
to give insight into the earthy struggles out of which a curriculum is 
developed. For instance, the attitudes of nonparticipating departments and 
the reasons for the 1958 merger of the experimental offerings into the stand- 
ard curriculum are still not clear. Finally, the author deals at length with 
the general problems of teacher personality, student maturity, classroom 
climate, and permissive methods as if they were being expounded for the 
first time. While it is good to have an avowed classicist expressing these 
views, it may be of value for an accused educationist to chide the classicist 
for spending too much time on “educational platitudes.” 


Davip L. McKenna 


Acorn, Marvin D., ano Lintey, JAMEs M., editors. Issues in Curriculum 
Development: a Book of Readings. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1959. xii ++ 420 pp. 


Yet another book of readings is Issues in Curriculum Development. 
The title is a misnomer, but the book itself is excellent. The editors state 
in the Foreword that “articles of lasting worth” (a degree of editorial 
prophetic license is necessary) have been culled from the mass and organ- 
ized about three themes: “The Curriculum: Its Setting”; “The Curriculum: 
Its Operation”; and “The Curriculum: Its Process and Direction.” Short 
commentaries precede or follow each selection. There are intelligent brief 
summaries, bibliographies, and name and subject indexes. 

Perhaps the essence of the book is better suggested through an over- 
view of the contributors rather than through an attempt to delineate ideas 
and themes. Among the sixty authors are Harold Hand, Harold Shane, 
Stephen Romine, Ruth Strang, Arthur Gates, J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
Stephen Corey, Herbert Thelen, Harold Alberty, John Goodlad, and Laura 
Zirbes—to mention a representative few. There are appropriate contributions 
by Arthur Bestor, Norman Cousins, James Conant, and Lawrence Derthick. 
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Among the less well-known writers with fine articles are Logan M. Ander- 
son (“The Profession Looks at Itself”), Harold J. McNally (“What Shall 
We Teach . . . and How?”), and Frederic W. Terrien (“The Sociology 
of the Attacks on the Schools”). 

Any compilation of readings results in selections of uneven quality. 
There is the superb synthesis of curriculum development by Ralph Tyler, 
“The Curriculum—Then and Now,” and the bland, shallow “What Is a 
High School For?” by John A. Perkins. On the whole, however, the 
substance of the book is of high quality. 

Eart W. HarMER 


Focarty, Daniet, S. J. Roots for a New Rhetoric. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1959. xvi +- 158 pp. 


In this compressed study by Father Fogarty, rhetoric signifies the 
“art of prose expression, written or oral” (page 4), omitting the qualitative 
notion of effective expression which usually distinguishes rhetoric from 
grammar. The opening chapter traces some twenty-four centuries of 
thought on rhetoric, and three successive chapters deal respectively with 
theories of rhetoric propounded by I. A. Richards, Kenneth Burke, and 
the General Semanticists. A final chapter attempts to formulate a teaching 
rhetoric from these philosophies. 

Some teachers may regret Father Fogarty’s failure to include in his 
synthesis any of the contributions to language analysis made by linguistic 
scientists. Their concepts of usage, dialect, and structure have relevance for 
a teaching rhetoric. 

Three chapters benefit from the editorial assistance of the men whose 
thought on rhetoric Father Fogarty recapitulates. I. A. Richards and Ken- 
neth Burke clarified their own positions, and S. I. Hayakawa performed a 
similar function for the General Semanticists. Such supervision, coupled 
with Father Fogarty’s painstaking documentation (299 footnotes in these 
three chapters), assures accuracy. 

I. A. Richards, as the author points out in Chapter 2, discards the 
Aristotelian metaphysical methodology in favor of a psychobiological ap- 
proach in his theory of rhetoric (page 28). The remainder of the chapter 
takes up Richards’ thinking on abstraction, metaphor, thought-word-thing 
relationships, definition, and comprehension. Kenneth Burke’s theory, on 
the other hand, is mainly an extension of Aristotelian rhetoric (page 57). 
Burke’s pentad format is considered significant for a teaching rhetoric 
because it “not only asks searching questions, but . . . asks them all” (page 
82). The theory of the General Semanticists, represented by the thinking 
of Alfred Korzybski, S. I. Hayakawa, Irving J. Lee, and Wendell Johnson, 
has a “therapeutic” emphasis (page 88). This school claims a completely 
empirical foundation and method, however, and much of its work has 
practical applications. 
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In his final, synthesizing chapter, Father Fogarty derives a definition 
of a teaching rhetoric to meet the environmental challenge of the nineteen- 
sixties: “the science of recognizing the range of the meanings and of the 
functions of words, and the art of using and interpreting them in ac- 
cordance with this recognition” (page 130). To implement this definition, 
he offers a course, “Prose Communication” (pages 134-36), in which he 
draws together the philosophy of language, the sociology and psychology 
of communication, and semantics. 

The book has an adequate table of contents but no index. An eighteen- 


page bibliography covers a wide range of material on language and 
philosophy. Frank J. ZIDoNIs 


Hanbun, Oscar. John Dewey’s Challenge to Education: Historical Per- 
spectives on the Cultural Context. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. 60 pp. (John Dewey Society Lectureship, Number Two). 

In this little volume the eminent historian, Oscar Handlin, has outlined 
“the social and cultural context of American education in the period be- 
tween 1870 and 1910, in order to make clear the shortcomings against 
which Dewey and his collaborators directed their criticism” (page 16). 
During this era the concept of the comprehensive high school was a new 
and invigorating educational ideal for a rapidly evolving society. At the 
same time, however, little of the ideal was reflected in the public schools: 
generally, “the culture communicated through the school was unrelated to 
the life of its students” (page 32). It was to this problem that Dewey ad- 
dressed himself in an effort to effect a unification of the school and society. 

Professor Handlin’s research into the various areas of life during the 
late nineteenth century makes his book a significant contribution to the 
history of educational thought. The study is selective but thorough, while 
its succinctness and readability mark it as valuable to the teacher and edu- 
cation student alike. In addition, the importance of the study carries beyond 
the field of history. A knowledge of John Dewey’s sociocultural environ- 
ment is essential to understanding his writings; the very nature of Dewey’s 
philosophy demands it—perhaps more than that of any other philosopher 
in the history of mankind. The author has furnished us with this necessary 
background during the formative years of the great educator’s life. 

It is regrettable that in his concluding remarks Mr. Handlin finds it 
necessary to refer to the current relevance of Dewey’s educational critique. 
The context established is that of the forty years following the Civil War, 
and the conclusions drawn are properly applicable to this period, that is, to 
Dewey’s early writings. To jump fifty years and apply these conclusions 
to the present day, however, is unjustified without a considerable expansion 
of the original context. Yet this appears to be the author’s intent in the last 
few pages. Consequently, his abbreviated final remarks seem to be of little 
or no worth. Nonetheless, the study is a valuable beginning. It is hoped 
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that future research will carry the historical context further, allowing for 
an informed and sensible appraisal of the so-called progressive-education 
movement in general and John Dewey’s work in particular—an appraisal 
which has been sadly lacking in educational literature thus far. 


Rosert R. WELLMAN 


Mannino, Joun. Dickens on Education. Toronto, Canada: University of 
Toronto Press, 1959. xii + 252 pp. 


Since many of Dickens’ novels deal with the plight of children in a 
complex and changing society, it is only natural that he would have a 
great deal to say on the subject of education. It is not surprising, however, 
that he never formalized a theory of education or a set of proposals for 
school practices. Thus when a researcher approaches the task of recon- 
structing Dickens’ thoughts on education, he faces long hours of tedious 
work ferreting out information from articles, speeches, letters, and various 
other documents. All too often this tedium is passed on to the reader in 
the form of an immense tome of factual history. However, by presenting 
the facts succinctly and stressing causal relations, Mr. Manning has escaped 
this trap and given us a readable volume. At times the causal side of the 
investigation is exhaustive, as when he traces Dotheboys Hall in Nicholas 
Nickleby to Bowes Hall and similar Yorkshire schools (Chapter III); this 
is certainly in keeping with true scholarly inquiry. In addition, the author 
often demonstrates considerable insight into the history of education. Wit- 
ness, for example, his comment on female education: “. . . the superficiality 
of [Dickens’] treatment [of this subject] was a sound one, because he was 
describing a superficial system of schools” (page 120). 

Although a great deal has been written about nineteenth-century Eng- 
land in general and Charles Dickens in particular, on this specific topic 
there has been a paucity of material. What does exist is fragmentary and, 
in some instances, factually inaccurate. Dickens on Education shows evi- 
dence of meticulous research and thoughtful generalization and is to be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to educational history. 


Rosert R. WELLMAN 


BeaucuamMp, GrorcE A. Basic Dimensions of Elementary Method. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. x + 348 pp. 


This book is the result of the author’s examination of current practices 
in the training of elementary-school teachers. He notes that programs which 
distribute problems, principles, and issues relating to method among a 
number of separate-subject methods courses have two consequences: first, 
such programs produce some duplication of effort for which our profession 
has received much criticism; second, they tend to obscure a clear-cut inter- 
pretation of method itself. Hence, dimensions considered basic to teaching 
in the elementary school, regardless of the subject taught, are set forth. In 
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this way the author hopes to avoid the duplication of methods work so 
prevalent in today’s elementary-school teacher education. 

Professor Beauchamp divides method into four basic areas: studying 
children and the implications of this study for teaching, the teacher’s 
organization of his materials, the actual teaching-learning situation, and 
evaluation as it applies to several levels within the education activity. The 
book reflects the belief that these four dimensions are basic to teaching in 
the elementary-school grades. 

Ohio State University students, who read this book as one requirement 
for an introduction to elementary education course, seemed to respond 
favorably to the author’s straightforward approach. Some students, how- 
ever, indicated that he needed to communicate more effectively with the 
reader. Generally the students’ comments suggested that Basic Dimensions 
of Elementary Method was most helpful in clarifying the elementary-school 
teacher’s role in the classroom. 

Elementary-school educators readily concede the improbability of a 
person’s being able to master all of the academic fields represented in the 
elementary-school curriculum today. Such an accomplishment would be 
momentous. Adequacy in these various curricular areas appears to be the 
objective of many current teacher-education programs. However, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that an elementary-school teacher can become a 
master of pedagogical method, so that he can best guide children’s learning 


in all aspects of today’s elementary-school curriculum. The Beauchamp 
book, in the reviewer’s estimation, provides an excellent foundation for 
those prospective and in-service teachers who wish to enhance their under- 
standing of pedagogical method as it can be applied at the elementary-school 
level. 


WituiaM C. Wotr, Jr. 


Dutton, Witsur H., anp Hockett, Joun A. The Modern Elementary 
School: Curriculum and Methods. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1959. xii ++ 530 pp. 

The Modern Elementary School attempts to communicate to prospective 
and experienced teachers improvements that are being made in elementary- 
school teaching and curriculum. Specifically, the book has been developed 
for use in teacher-training programs in which one general-methods course 
is offered rather than specific courses dealing with the teaching of elemen- 
tary-school subjects. In all likelihood, it will also serve as a resource in 
introductory courses at the undergraduate level and in general curriculum 
courses at the graduate level. 

Nearly three-fourths of the book pertains to teaching the elementary- 
school subjects. The writers include within the description of each subject 
area an overview of major teaching goals, the sequence of learning ex- 
periences, and samples of lessons taught by skilled teachers. The chapters 
describing spelling, science, arts, and music, for example, are quite compre- 
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hensive. Other general topics developed are the organization of the elemen- 


tary school for living and learning, and guiding individual progress in 
the elementary school. 


Prospective teachers who have actively participated in carefully planned 
field experiences and experienced teachers who enter training programs to 
satisfy state certification requirements or to complete degree programs may 
profit from the material presented. On the other hand, prospective teachers 
who lack field experiences may have difficulty in comprehending the rather 
academic presentation. The book is not sufficiently research oriented or 


issue oriented to serve as an effective resource for experienced teachers 
pursuing advanced degrees. 


Comprehensive coverage of content areas included in the elementary- 
school curriculum seems to be the prime contribution of The Modern Ele- 
mentary School to pedagogy. Hence, I recommend it to those with some 
teaching experience who wish to review current developments in teaching 
and curriculum at the elem -school level. 

ang eee Wituiam C. Wo r, Jr. 
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Teaching Foreign Language by Radio 


[Continued from page 120] 

learning the latest and best methods of teaching, stressing in 
particular modern audio-lingual techniques and familiarity with 
electronic equipment and other audio-visual aids. The prospective 
teacher should also be familiar with materials available (books, 
songs, records, folk dances, films, filmstrips, newspapers, maga- 
zines, charts, and so on) and know where they can be secured. 

It is obvious that there are limitations to teaching foreign 
language by radio; we make no claim that our system is ideal. 
This is a new venture for all concerned and must still be con- 
sidered experimental. Our lessons are constantly being revised as 
we strive to improve content and techniques. We are not like the 
parachute jumper: our first effort does not have to be perfect. In 
a transitional period, however, we feel that this method of instruc- 
tion helps meet the needs of the situation in a large school 
system. When teacher-training institutions prepare teachers with 
adequate training in foreign language, the radio may lose its 
place as the chief source of instruction and become merely a 
supplementary audio aid to the regular classroom teacher. 
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Practical Idealism 
[Continued from page 127] 
gore the most important of the many problems that leaders 
of the Corps face is that of proper selection of participants. 
The effectiveness of the Corps, like that of almost any other 
organization, will depend very largely upon the quality of the 
members. Certainly these will need “technical ability, physical 
stamina and emotional stability” along with ability to work with 
“peoples of all colors, religions, races, and cultures.” But these 
will not be enough. One might have all of these qualities, as the 
old-fashioned missionary did, and still lack that genuine respect 
for the individuals, mores, and institutions of other races and 
cultures which is the opposite of ethnocentrism. Unless members 
of the Corps have this deep-seated respect, they may well do more 
harm than good. Many persons in their twenties and older prob- 
ably are incapable of achieving such respect. 

Indications are that the leaders of the Corps are aware of 
the difficulties and complexities that lie ahead, are cognizant 
of the great importance of proper selection of participants, and 
are prepared to move ahead slowly and profit from experience. 
So we hope for great things from the Peace Corps. It promises 
to be a fine example of practical idealism. 


R. H. E. 
. 


uRING the coming summer the Division of Special Edu- 
D cation of the Ohio State Department of Education will 

co-operate with four of the state universities in conduct- 
ing workshops for slow-learning children. Bowling Green State 
University will offer an introductory and an advanced workshop. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Ralph Geer. The workshop at 
Ohio State University will be open only to teachers, administra- 
tors, and others who are interested in a secondary-school program 
for slow-learners. Information can be obtained from Viola M. 
Cassidy. The workshop at Ohio University, like that at Bowling 
Green, will be on two levels—one for beginners and the other for 
those who have completed the first course or its equivalent. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Russell Milliken. The offering at 
Kent State University will be an introductory workshop: informa- 
tion can be obtained from Walter Barbe. 
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